THE  UNIT  OF  LIFE

the lady of the house was priestess, and her maids
her acolytes. She had no need to spend her days
on committees or to busy herself with the machi-
nery of government or social reform. "I hear
she looks to her house well/* wrote Lady Hobart
of her newly wedded niece, "and grows a notable
housewife and delights in it."11

She was also a mother. The end of marriage
was the procreation of children, and nobody in
those days made any bones about it. "I hope,"
wrote one husband, "that I shall yet live to see
my little round wife come tumbling home to
her brats with a brat in her belly." And parents
were always praying that God would "fill the
cradle with sweet brave babes." The prayer was
generally answered. "Your mother," wrote a
ruined cavalier to his son, "was well delivered of
her tenth daughter (the thing is called Bridget),
so that now you have had three sisters born in
the space of 32 months. You may well think
that is not the way to get rich." An unseasonable
blessing in such a case, as one father observed,
"but God's will be done."12

Among the upper classes, children were often
christened after the royal family; there were many
Charleses and Marys in the generation born be-
tween 1630 and the outbreak of the Civil War.
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